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Strand House, Portugal Street, 
in announcing that, in co-operation with the lead- 
' We have to every Librarian 2 Litt, which will be added t every j 
month, of titles of the mo@ populat G@tion which have been published 
The bindings ase in fast lsh Imperial Moresce Gieth, 
or Special Buckrams, to match the Original Publishers’ Bindings, 
using the original blocks, with Split Gre; Millboards, Guarded every : 
leaf with our Improved Serrated Edge Bank Quards, and sewn ow four a im 
tapes. The original appearance of Publishers’ ha pre 
served and the variety will add to the attractiveness your shelves. de 
Please preserve the lifts sent for reference. Additional Lists will 


Editorial 
Tue outline programme of the Library Association Conference at 
Cambridge has now been circulated. It is eloquent of the change that 
has come over the Library Association in recent years. Twenty years 
ago technical papers on cataloguing, binding, classification, class lists 
and similar matters were frequent. In this Cambridge programme 
ee of _—— and organisation on the larger scale appear to be 
inant. occupy a large s of the 
rogramme. It must not be su » however, that the programme 
not very varied, because chat’ main characteristic. 
library architecture, publishing and bookselling from the points of 
view of the author, publisher, bookseller and librarian, university 
libraries, modern branch libraries, the place of reading in national 
life, and other subjects, combine very nicely with a civic reception, 
a garden party in a Ly Oy the annual dinner, and visits, at 
choice, to Peterborough, ord and Ely. 


* * 


We regret that the feature of an annual dinner is to be continued. 
It is possible that at Cambridge the speeches may be in some way 
worthy of an occasion when men who are supposed to be engaged in 
an intelleGtual occupation meet. Those, however, who endured the, 
with three exceptions, excruciating speeches at Brighton, and the still 
more agonizing performances at Blackpool, are almost without hope. 
From time to time speeches have been entrusted to men who are utterly 
unable to deliver an after dinner speech, and who are so unaware of the 
fact, that, having once got going, they do not know when to leave off. 
Two at least at Brighton had actually prepared papers which they read 
to their weary, somnolent and murmuring auditors. It is a great pity 
that the Council of the Association does not substitute a luncheon for 
this annual infliction. 


* * 


We have received two reports from London public libraries, 
both doing excellent work and having large issues; and neither of 
them has any precise financial statement. In one of them there is no 
word of the cost of any part of the service. We regret to notice this 
reversion to a type off report which was common thirty years ago, 
because such reports appear to us to be without the one factor which 
enables us to judge whether the system is good for its cost or otherwise. 
Another report which we have before us shows a library with a staff 
consisting of librarian, nine assistants, three caretakers and a clerk, 
which issued 632,517 volumes from a central library, branch, school 
libraries and other agencies. If this report gives the full statement of 
Staff its work probably constitutes a record. We would suggest, 
however, that the Library Association has laid down a form of 
statistical summary which should be adopted by all libraries. Unless 
an annual report affords precise information as to income and i 
ture, staff, issues, withdea » teplacements, new additions, etc., it 
is more or less worthless. 
* 


* * * 


We ask our readers not to credit the rumours current in several 
places that the Net Books Agreement is likely to come to an end soon. 
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There has been no pronouncement by the Committee upon the point, 
except such as would lead to the exactly opposite conclusion. We 
gather from several library reports that have reached us that although 
some libraries hesitate to sign the agreement, ry Bevg doing so. 
The hesitancy arises from the fear that some outside body—the Joint 
Net Books Committee—will aspire to meddle with the affairs of local 
libraries. We believe this fear is much exaggerated, but we would 

in suggest that a series of public meetings in which the scheme 
could be more fully elucidated, to be held in London and the provinces, 
would do much to relieve existing difficulties. 


* * * * 


The account which we publish of the laying of the foundation 
stone of the new Reference Library at Manchester brought us a very 
significant speech from the Prime Minister, and one that will provide 
several slogans—to adopt Mr. W. A. Briscoe’s favourite word—for _ 
library crusaders. To be assured that “ money has never yet been 
wasted on libraries ” must send a thrill of pride through the breasts of 
all librarians. It is an exaggeration, of course, unless we admit that 
although it is never wasted on libraries it may sometimes be wasted 
in them. In the sense in which the Prime Minister used the words, 
however, they are quite true. 

It is a happy thing that at the same time that we record the 
beginning of the oe at MancheSter, we are able, also, to record 
the acceptance of tenders tor the Central Library at Sheffield. When we 
have a few great twentieth century libraries in the larger cities we may 
expect saaliee towns to follow their example as far as they may. As 
we note elsewhere, the most ambitious among the other towns with a 
new library scheme is Bolton, which is also about to build a new 


In The Library Assistant, one of the junior assistants from an 
East End Library attacks a library committee by name for offering a 
salary based on an age scale which ranges from {100 at 21, by {10 
to £200, and uses the words “insult to the profession,” “ mockery,” 
etc., to describe the offer. The salary was a low one, and we can 
age understand the somewhat immoderate language of the writer. 

e have had our attention drawn to the matter, and have been 
obliged to reply that the library profession has no scale of salaries for 
children’s librarians. If it would formulate one it would be possible 
to make more effective complaint when it is not paid. 

Our readers already know that when we fire publicity to criti- 
cisms of individuals we do not necessarily endorse them. We print 
this month, with pleasure, a letter from the Secretary of the Library 
Association, in which he says that acknowledgment was made of the 
services Mr. Savage has rendered during Mr. Keeling’s absence. We 
understand these services have been very great and ungrudging. We 
feel quite sure that our correspondent, Callimachus, in criticising a 
particular action taken by Mr. Savage, did not thereby abandon all 
appreciation of the undoubted force, energy and fertility which Mr. 
Savage has imported into the Library Association. 


ae 
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Books, Libraries and Readers* 


By Nowe tt, F.L.A., City Librarian, Coventry. 


I think all of us will agree that the books we enjoyed most in our 
youth were, in the main, our own discoveries. They were not those 
we had to take in school, for instance, chapter by chapter, sometimes 
even line by line. Neither were they those which parents and others 
insisted we should read because, as we were gravely informed, “ they 
“would be good for us.” The books we enjoyed most were, rather, 
the accidental find on the shelf at home (in many cases a book consid- 
ered quite unsuitable for us by those who thought they knew), or the 
discovery of a treasure house of adventure or romance on the shelves 
of a public library. 

That, for me at all events, is the way in which I found my interest 

- in books develop. And if children have also, as part of their school 
training, definite lessons in a library on the use and care of books, 
and complete freedom of access to a well organized collection of 
books, I consider we have all the faétors necessary for the making of 
a real reader. 

I am quite ready to admit that it is an idle dream to expe& every 
child to continue reading to the same extent after school as he did 
between the ages of ten and fourteen. Then he had the habit engen- 
dered by watching and copying his friends. They used the library ; 
so would he. Then the glamour of a new accomplishment was upon 
him, and a new world outside his immediate locality had been opened 
before his eyes. At fourteen, or thereabouts, he is plunged into the 
totally new world of labour; his mind is full of that, and of the 
complete change in his surroundings, and, if his particular work does 
not call for further study his reading habits are only too often re- 
duced to an occasional glance at newspapers and magazines, or some- 
thing very much worse. 

Few of us appreciate the risks we run as a nation when we under- 
take to teach all the children in this country ow to read, if we do not 
follow it up by teaching them what to read, for, like other habits of 


¢ ours, the reading habit is best formed in childhood and in youth. 


Now this talk on public libraries may recall to some listeners 
an institution which failed to give them complete satisfaction in the 
past. Let me say at once, therefore, that librarians would be the first 
to admit that not all public libraries are efficiently administered, even 
today. In some cases it is doubtless the fault of the librarian, but in 
a it is obviously due to lack of adequate support from the local 
authority. 

And however good your own particular public library may be 
that is not to say it will always give satisfaction to everyone, for some 
readers often come to the libraries with the vaguest information about 
the book they require. A borrower once asked for a volume which 
he said was called “ Beyond the light ”—a travel book, he thought. 
It had been recommended to him. The librarian, after further questions, 
elicited the fa& that it dealt with travel in the East, and immediately 
Suggested the correc title—not “ Beyond the light” as the reader 


* National Broadcast, April 23rd, 1930. 
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suggested, but “ The other side of the lantern.” It is not always 
possible, I must admit, to find the right answer so easily. 

In criticising the present state of these libraries, however, readers 
sometimes fail to appreciate the difficulties which have faced librarians 
in ow! pe and in some cases, are before them even today. To keep 
in good condition a satisfastory seleCtion of books requires an efficient 
Staff, and an enthusiastic local authority who are prepared to offer 
reasonable financial support. We cannot make bricks without straw, 
and many public libraries today are not fulfilling their proper fun@ion 
simply because the local authorities fail them in this way. It must be 
confessed, too, that many of the small towns of, say, less than 20,000 
population, are attempting to administer a library under conditions 
which are quite impossible, and they will probably find it better to 
co-operate either with neighbouring towns or with their county, if they 
are to develop their service on lines of greatest benefit to the com- 
munity. 

But large towns, and all counties and county boroughs ¢an have 
an efficient library service today if they are willing to pay for it, and 
the rapid development of the movement since the war, in spite of acute 
commercial depression, is a of the fa& that the public library is 
now recognised as an absolute necessity, if we are to derive the maxi- 
mum benefit from our national system of education, and if our tech- 
nical and commercial men are to have access to the information in 
print on their particular subjects. 

Since the public library was first established in this country, 
however, its primary funtion has been always to encourage the 
reading of literature, the development of interest in definite 
subjects, and clearer thinking by the mass of the people in general. 

To attain this end librarians endeavour to capture the interest 
of the child when quite young, and when this has not been successful, 
they attempt it at a later period with the adult. 

The modern public library, therefore, concentrates particularly 
upon the youth. The librarian in many cases is held responsible for 
the libraries in the schools ; he administers junior libraries as part of 
the public library service, where books, piftures and other objets of 
interest and beauty are displayed in a room — designed for the 
—-. For the adolescent he provides a seleé& colle€tion of popular 

ntrodu@tions to knowledge, and here we find books that bridge 
the gap between the junior and adult libraries. 

I suggest, too, that a good training in the use of books and the 
art of reading is one of the best ways by which adequate provision 
for leisure-time can be provided. “ Education for leisure ” is a com- 
paratively new slogan, but the public libraries have been preaching 
and practising it for seventy years or more. And it is for this that the 

blic library primarily stands, to cultivate in every citizen an interest 
in the humanities, to help him to appreciate those so-called luxuries 
of life, a love of the arts, a true knowledge of the world in which he 
lives, some idea of the history of his race—for without these life re- 
mains but a mere existence. Too many people think education consists 
solely of preparing for the work by which we earn our living. Impor- 
tant as this is, and there is a special glory about a job well done, and 
talents put to the best use, the public library, in my judgement, fails 
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to grasp its bigges opportunity if it does not give the reader new 
interests over and above his everyday working life, interests which, as I 
have just said, help to make life something more than a mere existence. 
Without these interests the average man and woman would completely 
fail to appreciate the obligations and privileges of citizenship, they 
would be self-centred to a degree, and their value at work, at home, 
and to their city and country would be reduced immeasurably. And 
it is precisely because the habit of reading can contribute so much to 
the amenities of life that librarians so persistently urge the importance 
of its cultivation in childhood. 

But some people read when they have nothing better to do— 
as they term it. Odd moments at the end of a trying day, a dull day, 
perhaps, when you’ve got the hump, and similar occasions. If those 
are the only moments you feel you can spare for one of the greatest 
gifts you possess, then the only books likely to interest you are the 
sensational books like some of the modern thrillers—useful for their 
particular purpose, perhaps, but surely as much right to be termed 
“ literature” as the average “ talkie” has to be called “ art.” 

If you try to read, for example, a recognized author such as 
Dickens, give him a good innings. Read him slowly, and start with 
the belief that you are going to enjoy it. If, after a fair trial, you are not 
interested, put the book down and try something easier. There is no 
well-defined and easily attained level of appreciation in literature ; 
we must find our own depth, or height, and few of us, I hope, finish 
where we started. . 

I remember when quite a lad my Art Master taking sufficient 
interest in my reading to ask what books I liked best. “ Henty’s,” 
I promptly vy Have you ever read “ David Copperfield,” he 
asked. ‘“‘ Well, I’ve tried to,” I admitted, “‘ but it doesn’t interest 
me.” He was silent for a few moments, and then said, “‘ Well, there’s 
only two of you in it, and there’s nothing wrong with Dickens.” 

Discrimination in reading and intelligent reading are most 
important factors, not only in school—where they are, unfortunately, 
very often ignored—but during adolescent and adult life also. We 
receive knowledge, of course, in three ways: Verbal instruction from 
others ; secondly, personal experience and observation ; and, finally, 
from reading. If we learn to love reading when we are young, we are by 
that very act taking the shortest and surest road to knowledge and 
subsequent wisdom. We obviate errors, which otherwise we should 
commit; we avoid wasting precious moments and — in 
anxious questionings of problems, which have been satisfactorily 
solved long ages ago, if we did but know it. We learn in a few moments 
from books what would sometimes only be acquired after long and 
possibly bitter experience. 

The public lib is a necessity for all of us if we wish to make 
the most of our Secusiee it is, practically, the only place where a repre- 
sentative collection of the recorded thoughts of the greatest minds 
of the ages can be seen. 

We may, if we start early and cultivate the habit, buy quite a 
number of books for our own shelves, but it is profoundly true to 
say that the more books a man has, paradoxical though it may seem 
at first, the more he borrows from one of these great colleétions of 
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books which are housed and administered for all citizens, rich and 
poor alike. Some of our keenest readers are the clergy and ministers, 
who, of all classes in society, are well known as book buyers as well as 
book readers. 

De Quincey once divided literature into two classes—the litera- 
ture of Power, and the literature of Knowledge. The literature of 
Knowledge we all have to use at some time or another in our lives— 
it may be a directory for an address, a dictionary for the meaning of a 
word, a shorthand manual for our living, or perhaps a text-book on 
mechanics. Apart from this literature of Knowledge, however, 
there is that other great section, the literature of Power, which is 
really the reading which will do most to develop the best in us and 
help us to live the fullest lives we can. 

Not only for knowledge do we read then, but for the fuller appre- 
ciation of life. These precious gifts—first the gift of recording thoughts 
and tiences, then the equally precious gift of others being able 
to and profit by that record—these gifts are surely amongst the 
most valuable part of our heritage. And both for knowledge and 
for mental recreation there is no greater or more beneficial source 
than the printed word. 

And if you ever want to read a book a second time, that is the 
book you ought to buy for your own shelf. And any book that 
haunted you as a child, buy it for your child. Although my life is 
spent in getting folk to borrow books, I’m bound to say that unless 
I knew beyond doubt that public libraries stimulated borrowers to 
become buyers I should consider my work to that extent unsuc- 
cessful. 

There are books which you must possess, what those are you 
alone can say; but don’t let your bookshelves contain only a few 
Sunday School prizes, interspersed with legacies from father and 
grandfather ; rather make them a reflection of your own appreciation 
of life, and of your interests in life. 

But the provision of reading for D> apes recreation, and intel- 
lectual development is only one part of the work of the public library 
today. 
The great reference colleétions of provincial cities such as Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow are well known, 
and deservedly appreciated, but every library has, or ought to have, 
a balanced collection suited to the needs of the particular locality. 
The progressive librarian concentrates today on the industrial needs 
of the community he seeks to serve. He provides encyclopaedias, 
standard books, text-books, and periodicals so that all concerned may 
have at hand the latest information by which local industries can be 


helped. 

are a Student working on a special subject should be able to 
use his local library with great profit, for today that lib does not 
have to depend solely upon its own resources, Principally through 
the medium-of the National Central Library, practically every impor- 
tant public library in this country, and many private libraries, have 
thrown their colle&tions for the use of any student, wherever he 
may reside, and it is no uncommon experience for libraries in the 
North, for example, to have books on loan to students in Wales, 
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real student has vantages eotay undreamed of twenty years ago. 
Librarians have borrowed books and periodicals from Germany, 
France, and even from countries as far away as the United States of 
America, to satisfy the needs of a student or a research worker at the 
local library. 

But librarians do more than purchase and borrow books and make 
them available in this way for public use. They strive to stimulate 
this service by le&ures ion groups, groups formed to study 
the drama an poetry, natural history, architecture and the other fine 
arts, and the of will be so as to 

uate accommodation for these grou people who are 
leisure time pass all too quickly. These activities are now regard 
as part of the normal work of the modern public library, and in this 
way the library is becoming recognized as the local centre of adult 
educational activity. 

For most of us, however, the bulk of our reading is recreational, 
and it is here that the public library can indeed prove of dire& and 
lasting benefit to each one of us. 

More new books are published in England every year than the 
average person can read in a lifetime. Our reading, therefore, must 
be selective. But do we consciously sele& the books we read or are we 
more casual about our mental food than about our physical needs ? 
In the progressive library today is gathered a representative seleGtion 
of the best books of all ages, books which have thrilled our forebears, 
and will inspire posterity. There is no other way to obtain such a 
selection so easily and so effectively as through the public library. 

Many of us set aside definite evenings for amusements—for 
bridge, for the theatre, or for “ the pi€tures,” but, have we a regular 
night for reading ? And yet, what ales friendships have been made 
in books! How many boys and girls know Christopher Robin, for 
example, more lovingly and more intimately than any boy they have 
met in the flesh ? And these friends in books do not intrude at awkward 
moments. We can call on them and call for them just as we will. We 
can shut them up without offence and renew acquaintance with them 
without formality. 


Laying the Foundation Stone 


at Manchester. 


IN spite of the present unhappy economic situation in Lancashire, it is 
pleasant to note that two important schemes, both of which have been 
under consideration for upwards of twenty years, are now well on the 
way towards realisation. On May the 7th the Prime Minister laid the 
foundation stone of Manchester’s new Reference Library, which is to 
house the wonderful colleé&tion of books now Stored in the wooden 
huts on Piccadilly. This is the first public step towards what the 
Chairman of the Libraries Committee said would be the largest 

and vision of its eminent archite&.” It is well known that the Man- 
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chester Corporation has spared neither trouble nor expense in the 
preliminary investigations in modern library planning, and in this they 
are fortunate in being guided by a librarian who is unsurpassed for 
originality of thought. 

In the course of his speech Mr. MacDonald said many = that 
should be of interest to all librarians. He stressed the difference 
between owning and possessing. “ You can own much and possess 
nothing. Many a pauper with the indefinable quality of taste is far 
richer than the people who own the greatest amount of things. It is 
a problem of use. A book is paper, printing, binding. You mus 
bring to it the touch of the vital mind. A library not used with 
appreciation and taste is a charnel house, and books merely arranged 
in rows on shelves are like coffins of distinguished families placed in 
their shells in vaults.” 

If the building were worthy of its contents, as he believed 
Manchester’s Library was going to be, we felt that we should like the 
shoes from off oneies because the ground we were treading on was 
holy ground. Without taking down a book we felt the presence of 
something that appealed to the noblest in us. 

When we had got the best out of that feeling, we could take down 
a book and find what we sought: knowledge or chaste imagination, 
wings to soar above sordid circumstance, stimulus to faith when the 
world was at its darkest. 

“Remember this, you thrifty Manchester citizens, money has 
never yet been wasted on libraries. A book is like the widow’s cruse 
of oil: you dip into it again and again, and the contents remain 
exadtly what they were. Investment in books is a capital investment, 
the capital of which never undergoes wastage or deterioration.” 

Manchester’s near and important neighbour, Bolton, is launching 
out on a most ambitious scheme for the rebuilding of about twenty- 
five acres in the heart of the town. This scheme includes the erection 
of a New Central Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery, in keeping 
with the already magnificent Town Hall. The scheme is now so far 
advanced that tenders are being invited for the ereGtion of these 


buildings. F.B. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

Our mutual friend Callimachus, and no less important a person 
than the Editor of “ The Library World,” have jointly taken me to 
task for my criticisms of 

Lonpon LrsraRIEs. 
They tell me of Hendon, Bethnal Green, Bermondsey and Croydon 
(is Croydon London, I wonder ?), and instance the new branches being 
built in various parts of the metropolis. If the number of new libraries 
being ereéted is a teSt of library efficiency, London no doubt holds its 
own; but my criticisms were rather direted against the lack of any- 
thing remotely resembling the new spirit of library service in London 
libraries. I have seen all these libraries, and find them uninspiring ; 
I saw a new branch in a great provincial city which has an honoured 
library tradition, and for afi that it contributes to new ideas and outlook 
in librarianship, that Branch might have been planned and completed 
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twenty years ago. Callimachus finds Hendon interior “ just ordinary.” 
I share with him the regret that this library should have been fitted by 
an architect without the benefit of consultation with the librarian who 
has to administer it. Hendon has been held up to London as an example 
of all that a library should be. I looked and found it not, and despite 
Callimachus and the Editor of “The Library World,” I still feel that 
in libraries as in other things, London suffers from a provincialism 
that makes the outlook of most provincial towns cosmopolitan by 
comparison. 

A provincial friend of mine, whose city I once criticised for its 

Lack oF Fine BurLpINGs 

and general dinginess, turned on me in fine scorn. “‘ And what of 
London ?” he cried. ‘‘ What can you show? You come along with 
your supercilious sneers at our buildings, our art galleries, and our 
museums ; but at least we do pay for them ourselves. You have the 
British Museum and the National Galleries; but they belong to the 
nation. The majority of your buildings are not London at all; they 
are either national buildings or those of provincial firms. Apart from 
about two square miles in the West End, the planning and condition 
of London are a disgrace. ‘‘ Why,” he continued, ee to his 
subject, “ you couldn’t even support an orchestra, and had to go 
whining to the B.B.C. to subsidise it. We pay for your music, just as 
we pay for _— art and your books. When you want a new bridge 
over your filthy river, you beg the Government to do it for you, 
and talk of a ‘ national’ need. Your trams and your railways make 
us laugh; your methods of roadmaking are prehistoric; and your 
street cleansing would make the surveyor of an insignificant northern 
town turn grey. When the provincial cities had been using covered 
*buses for a year or more, you suddenly discovered their existence, 
and then talked about progress. Fora thousand years you have sucked 
the blood of the rest of England and with all the wealth you have 
filched, you have succeeded in making London one of the 


Worsr Carprrats oF Europe. 

As for your theatres—well, the process of trying out new plays in the 
rovinces has taught us that the more inane a play is, the more London 
ikes it. I have seen first class shows go to London and fail ; and those 

which got the bird from us were received with enthusiasm. A London 
audience is probably the daftest in the world; your evening papers, 
designed for this intelle€tual metropolis of yours, are fit only for people 
with undeveloped minds. Yet you come along, and sneer, merely 
because you haven’t sufficient intelligence to realise how backward 
you are.” Here ——— for want of breath, and I seized the oppor- 
tunity of stealing off to cogitate these matters before he had recovered 
sufficiently to renew the onslaught. 

I don’t agree completely with my friend’s view, but I sometimes 
think that there is a great deal of truth in them. And certainly, in our 
London public libraries, we have not much cause to shout of our 
virtues. 

Last week was 

Brack WEEK 


for hundreds of youths and maidens who aspire to rank as Fellows 
of the Library Association by passing the examinations which older 
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Fellows invented for ity in order to pure the blue blood of 
rank. I have always a sneaking feeling that the exams. of my day 
were much more difficult than the present ; and nothing in the pa 

Vi.—mercifully reserved for the second —** Describe the use 
and value of an epidiascope in public library work.” How mut 
innocent and confiding youth have blenched before that astonishing 
word! What homicidal thoughts must have come to them as they 
contemplated the names of Messrs. Charles Nowell, F.L.A., and 
Henry A. Sharp, F.L.A., the joint inventors of this horror. But really 
the examiners are to be congratulated on breaking away from the 


Sicxity UNIForMITY oF THOUGHT 

which has marked the examination papers for many years. If a know- 
ledge of scientific inventions is a test of a candidate’s fitness for the 
arduous duties of librarianship, some refreshing changes can be rung 
on the queStions set. The idea is fraught with immense ibilities. 
Useful work could be done in conneétion with wireless, for example. 
“ What are the advantages of a ——— pentode over a Straight 
set ?”” would floor many a feminine candidate. The motor van service 
could be pressed into the new of examination, and a query as to 
the relative merits of auto-vac and gravtity feed would clearly demon- 
Strate the student’s fitness to organise this important library aid. Some 
knowledge of medical terms is also essential to a job which rightly 
claims that its buildings aé as casualty clearing houses for the weedy. 
I commend to Messrs Nowell and Sharp the following: “If your 
librarian is found to be oufising from rigor mortis what steps would 
you take to maintain the service ?”” Often, friend Eratosthenes, have 
I advocated brighter librarianship, but this is the first intimation that 
two such promising men as Messrs. Nowell and Sharp are to be found 
among the converted. 

No doubt, like me, you will have enjoyed the avuncular air of 
patronage adopted by Callimachus in his last letter ; and probably you 
are wondering what exaély in his opinion constitutes a cliché or the 
gtievous sin of triteness. At any rate, however widely his and my ideas 
of the use of the English language diverge, I am glad to congratulate 


him on his 
REMARKABLE DIscovERY 

that the N.B.A. is “ framed in the main in the interests of book- 
sellers.” I have nursed a vague suspicion of this for some time, and 
I am glad to have the corroboration of Callimachus. No doubt in 
another twenty years or so other librarians will see this subtle point 
and tackle the problem in a proper way; but in view of the recent 
antics of the professional body in other direGtions I have completely 
relinquished any hope of seeing librarianship dire&ted intelligently, 
honestly and vigorously. 

A young fri of mine complained bitterly of the lack of 

Lrsrary Text-Booxs 

and did our mutual friend C. R. Sanderson the honour of saying that 
his work on Library Law was the only really good English text-book 


available—which makes me regret the more that “ ” has left us. 
Hose is 0. great chance for eathaslastic youth 00 do good work. The 
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majority of the text-books on education are written, I understand, by 
unsuccessful teachers. If this be true, the paucity of library text-books 
is an astonishing on, as there is no lack of unsuccessful 
librarians. I should hate to think that i and brains were 
really required in the making of library text-books, because this would 
mean a continuance of the difficulties under which young students 
now labour ; the men who possess these being much too busily en- 
are, of course, scores of 
Bricut YOUNG PEoPLE 

who could do these things to their own satisfaGtion. The “ Library 
Assistant ” is full of their devastating cleverness ; they make amazing 
discoveries of library ideas ; no aspeé of the job is immune from their 
iconoclasm. They range wildly and impetuously from printing to 
Le Corbusier ; and the great sweep of their knowledge covers equally 
the art of annotation and the choice of books. I must confess toa grow- 
ing sense of my utter incapacity to write of librarianship as I read these 
young enthusiasts. All the same, I find this exuberance a delightful 
change from the resentful bigotry of the older generation, in which 
large and depressing genre I include myself. Too long has a profession 
which demands a sweeping idealism been thwarted by petty personal 
intrigues, and the narrow incapacity of “ single-track” minds; thi 

new movement of youth, it if can retain sufficient belief in itself to 
fling defiance at the older school, will give to our work an urge that 
has long been deplorably lacking. ' 


Yours, 
SAPHENES. 
We do not bold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of 
‘Lerrers ON Our Arrairs.”—Editor, THe Lisrary Wor tp]. 


of 

Personal News 

the On his retirement from the position of Librarian of the Leeds Reference 
~ Library Mr. J. W. Walker was presented with a gold watch and guard 


by his colleagues on the staff. Mr. R. J. Gordon, the City Librarian, 
in making the presentation referred to Mr. Walker’s fifty years of ser- 
vice, and to the value of his work to the citizens of Leeds. Members 


ok- of the staff expressed their appreciation of Mr. Walker’s qualities as a 
and man, of his ability as a librarian, and regret that conditions of service 
in 


made his retirement a necessity under the age limit. Several ex- 
members of the staff, who had contributed to the presentation, were 
t. 
Mr. H. T. Tizard, C.B., F.R.S., Reétor of the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology, is to be President of the Association of 
Special Libraries and Information Bureaux for the year 1930-1931 in 
succession to Sir Joseph J. Thomson. His year of office dates from 
the Annual Conference of the Association to be held at New College, 
Oxford, in September. Mr. Tizard retired from the post of Permanent 
f, 1929. 

Miss M. M E. Hammond, Assistant Librarian, The Polytechnic 

Library, London, W., has been appointed Assistant Librarian, 
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Newnham College, Cambridge. Miss Hammond holds the diploma 
of the University of London School of Librarianship, the Macalister 
Medal and the Direétor’s Prize. She is a graduate of Cambridge and 
a member of the Library Association. 

Mr. Cecil Leath, Assistant-in-Charge of the Mere Hall Branch 
Library, Bolton, to be Librarian, Spenborough, Yorks. Member 
L.A. and A.A.L. Five certificates of the L.A. 

Mr. N. C. Lord, Assistant Bolton Public Libraries, to be Senior 
Assistant, Margate. Four certificates of the L.A. 


Library Topics 

[The Editor of Tue Lisrary Wor.p would be glad if Librarians would 
furnish Topics of Professional Interest relating to their Libraries for 
insertion in these columns. Matter should reach the Editorial Offices 
not later than the first day of each month.} 


Blackburn 

A comprehensive list of books on Textiles shows great enterprise 
on the part of Mr. Ashton, the Chief Librarian, in poo yy valuable 
classified list of works on this important industrial subj 


Burton-on-Trent 

One of the most enterprising art galleries, for its size, in the 
country, is that at Burton-upon-Trent, so ably managed by Mr. M. H. 
B. Mash, the Librarian and Curator. Recent exhibitions include 
Flower Paintings by Harold Hurdley, a distinguished local resident ; 
“ Dutch” pictures from the National Gallery; “ Morning,” by 
Mrs. Dod Proétor; British Lino Cuts; Exhibition of Works by 
members of the Royal Society of Miniature Painters; Paintings and 
Sculpture by members of the Contemporary Art Society ; and in June 
will be opened an Exhibition of Japanese Prints kindly lent by the 
Birmingham City Art Gallery. 


Croydon 

In the May-June Reader’s Index —_ besides all the usual 
features, one of the best accounts we have read of the work of a 
cataloguing department in a public library. It is by Mrs. Hazard, 
Croydon’s Direétor of Cataloguing. 


Finsbury 
The Quarterly Guide for Readers for April contains an interesting 
classified list of recent additions to the Library. 


Gateshead 

An re, experiment is being made at Gateshead, where 
an “ intermediate library” has been Started. It was felt that a large 
number of children cease to use the public library, because on leavi 
school they feel that they have grown beyond the Junior Library, 
yet they are and the books they 
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the large adult lending library, so to meet these young people’s needs 
a number of books which are considered to be on borderline of 
the two departments have been placed on s te shelves in the 
lending library. A complete list is being compiled and distributed to 
borrowers between the ages of 14 and 17. 
Gilstrap 

The April number of the Gi/ffrap Public Library Magazine is a very 
interesting one extending to twenty-four pages and containing an 
amusing letter from Mr. H. A. Vachell. 


Hendon 

The first book lists from the Hendon Public Libraries are excel- 
lently produced. The subjects are: “‘ The Home,” “ Science and 
Religion,” and “ How to Listen to Music.” 
Ipswich 

Perhaps the most important municipal pageant to be held in 

land this year is “ The Wolsey Pageant,” which is being given at 
Ipswich from June 23rd—z8th. H.R.H. The Prince of Wales is 
attending the performance of June 26th, and the whole of the county 
is already “‘ agog ” about the show. The May number of the Ipswich 
Library Journal is entirely devoted to different aspects of Wolsey’s life 
and times. Mr. Lionel Roy McColvin, the Librarian, is the Honorary 
Secretary of the Pageant Committee. 


Leeds 


We understand that Lord Brotherton has decided to present his 
private library to the Nation through the University of Leeds. In 
addition he generously proposes to give the sum of £30,000 for main- 
tenance and administrative purposes. Many of our readers will remem- 
ber seeing this wonderful library during the Annual Conference of the 
Library Association in 1926 at Leeds. 


London 

At the Imperial Institute, Exhibition Road, S.W.7, was held 
during May, a very interesting exhibition of Finely Printed Books, 
all of wh ich were entirely set on the Linotype. 


L 

On May 18th, the Lynn Public Library completed twenty-five 
years’ work, and in the Lynn News and County Press for Tuesday, 
May 13th, is given an excellent account of the work of the present 
public library and its re history. The record is indeed a fine one, 
and as the Mayor (Ald. R. A. Metcalf), who is also the Chairman of 
the Libraries Committee, says, “ the library is the people’s university.” 
ir. praise is given to the work of Mr. H. J. Rennie, F.L.A., the 

rarian. 


Norwich 

Norwich Public Libraries: Another Branch Library. At a 
meeting of the Norwich City Council on May zoth it was decided to 
erect a Branch Library to serve the citizens on the new Mile Cross and 
Drayton Housing Estates at the north end of the city. The new 
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Branch Library will be similar to the one on the Earlham Housing 
Estate, which was quanta November, and has already proved very 
successful. The plan is in the form of the letter L, Adult and 

it thus provides a convenient and economic arrangement for giving 
complete supervision of both adult and junior departments from the 
Staff counter. The library will be ereéted by dire& labour, the estimated 
cost being £3,700, including furniture and fittings. The cost of the 
site (about .6 of an acre) was £400. 

The Earlham Branch Library is open in the afternoons and 
evenings, and is managed by one assistant. The total number of 
books issued since its opening on November 8th until May 17th 
was 36, 106, a daily average of 268, and as many as 498 volumes have 
been issued in a single day. 

A supplement has just been issued to the Catalogue of Books on 
“ Printing and Some Related Subjeéts in the Norwich Public Libraries.” 


Nottingham 

The Nottingham Public Libraries have just issued an excellent 
reading list of 12 pp. on “ Finance,” including Economics, Com- 
suede Geography, k-Keeping, etc. 


Sheffield 
A valuable hlet is Prof. F. H. Shera’s “ The Literature of 
Music,” reprinted from the Sheffield Public Libraries Books and Readers. 
The May issue of Books and Readers contains a short History of 
the Reference Library Building and a classified list of additions to 
the Libraries. 
Swinton and Pendlebury 


The June Bulletin announces that premises have been secured for 
a new Branch Library in Swinton. A short article is contributed by 
Margaret Pedler on “ Book Friends.” Another list issued by this 
library is entitled ‘‘ Where shall we go?” and contains books 
about holiday haunts in the British Isles intended to assist those who, 
whilst they have ample facilities for Studying guide books, prefer 
books dealing with the legen history and social life of the different 
parts of the country they are about to visit. 


Reports 

EprsurGu Public Libraries.—Report of the Librarian for the years 
1928 and 1929. Population, 420,281. Labrarian, Ernest A. Savage, 
F.L.A. Stock: Lending, 73,488; Reference, 99,176; Branches, 


102,630; Deposited Collections, 17,899. Issues: Lending, 600,394; 
Reference, 95,218; Branches, 1,651,747; Blind Readers, 4,380. 
The Libraries have suffered a great loss by the death of their Chairman, Mr. 
William Cowan, J.P., who had been associated with the Committee for over 32 
years. Mr. Cowan bequeathed to the Libraries his unique colleétion of local material 
numbering nearly 1,200 items. This bequest will tly enrich the valuable colleétion 
Te figures given in the above Report are for the paft two yeas, the showing 
an increase of close upon 770,000 —o period. A general ey Se 
has been instituted with good results. extension of the Morningside 
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Heston AND IstEwortH Urban Distri@ Public Libraries —Annual 
rt for the year ending March 31$t, 1930. Population, 60,000. 
Librarian, Harold Groom, F.L.A. Stock: Lending, 19,283 ; 


Kino’s Lynn Public Library.—3 1st Annual Report, 1929-30. Popula- 
tion, 19,975. Librarian, H. J. Rennie. Income from Rate, {925. 
Total stock, 23,619. Additions, 999. Issues: Lending, 101,429; 
Juvenile, 30,301. Borrowers, 4,153; extra tickets, 1,068. 


proportionately and a tive table shows that the figures for the past are 
equal to the total issues of the first five years of the Library’s existence. The Juvenile 


— with the County Library Authority has worked with perfect smoothness, 


Luton Public Libraries.—Librarian’s Report for the year ending 
March 31$t, 1930. Population, 68,000. Librarian, Maud E. Griffiths. 
Stock: Lending, 25,707; Reference, 3,177. Additions, 3,289. 
Issues: Lending, 142,517; Juvenile, 58,003; Branch, 32,157; 
Reference, 20,728. Borrowers, 20,424. 

In June of last Luton’s first Branch Library was opened. It has been 
much appreciated and very well patronsed, and there i every indication that the 
hours of opening ‘ 
among the again sho gress and unless further mmodation 

it is. that a limit will have co be placed on 

The “ Story Hours ”’ are still eagerly 

attended. 

MansFIELD Public Library and Museum.—Report of the Librarian 
and Curator for the year ending March 31$t, 1930. Population, 
47,550. Librarian, and Curator H. G. Massey. Income from Rate, 
£2,148. Stock: —- 11,754; Juvenile, 1,628; Reference, 
1,550; Branch, 1,034. Additions, 4,407. Issues: Lending, 162,268; 
Juvenile, 38,973 ; Branch, 4,864. Borrowers, 7,200; extra tickets, 
1,700. 1 Branch. 

Considerable progress in all branches of the Libraries’ work is reported ; pro- 
that better of the facilities The total issues 

ve risen by over 100 per cent. during the last two years, while the issue of works 

175 per cent. The Reference depart- 

ment is being developed and is daily being more widely used. Since the se- 
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in any way whatever. A special assistant has been delegated to the task of assisting 355 
readers at the Central Library. In her report she says “ The experiment has been 
successful, leading to increased issues and the greater satisfa&tion of readers—a z 
Mr. Cowan, and several excellent illustrations of the Libraries. 
Reference, 1,199. Issues: Lending, 207,187; Reference, 955. - 
Borrowers, 7,352; extra tickets, 901. 1 ; 
The development of the library service reported in Se Soe 
creditably maintained. Last year was the first time in the history of the Libraries ie 
that the 200,000 mark has been passed by the total issues. A satisfaCtory increase 
in the number of residents using the Libraries is reported. A large number of 
scientific and technical books were added during the year. This was made possible 
ro by the third instalment of the Carnegie grant. 
| 
more up-to-date, and in better condition than at any previous period in the history : - 
of the Library. With the strengthened and modernized Stock the issues have grown 
issues alone are more than the complete total of twenty years ago. A slight —_ r 
tion was made in the age rule which has resulted in greater use being made of the : 
ige, 
nes, 
94; 
Mr. 
32 
ertal 
tion 
ries. 
ving 
fice Strides have been made there, and the issues almost doubled. At a cost 
nch, — the Carnegie grant. 27,523 persons visited ‘ 
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Book-Sele@tion Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS 


Minerva Hanpsiicuer. 1. Abteilung: De Bibliotheken Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Hans Praesent. Band I. Deutsches Reich. 
4 parts. 8vo, wrappers, pp. 1,000. Berlin, Walter de Gruyter, 
1927-1929. 

The Libraries of Germany, no less than 2,825 in number, are completely 
described in this volume. They are distributed amongst 551 places and contain 
collectively over fifty-four and one half million volumes. Their annual accessions 
amount to over one million volumes. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by place-names. Under each place the libraries 
are classified according to their scope: State Libraries, City Libraries, Universi 
and High School Libraries, Society Libraries, Libraries of firms and private indi- 
viduals and Popular Libraries. 

The particulars of each library are set out under the headings : General (number 
of volumes, hours of opening, efe.), History (Foundation, Changes of Location, efe.), 
Scope and Contents (including details of any Special Collections), Literature (lists 
of works referring to the Library or describing its contents). It is curious to note 
that no mention is made of the staff and no names are given of the librarians and 


their assistants. 

This work may certainly be described as the most effective guide in existence 
to the libraries of any country. It is excessively business-like in form and it contains 
the information required by the research student and the general seeker after 
knowledge. As many of the German libraries have little or no objection to lending 
books it behoves every English librarian to have this really valuable guide close 


at hand. 


CATALOGUE OF THE SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL PERIODICALS IN THE 

Liprarigs OF AustRALIA. Edited by Ernest R. Pitt. 8vo, cloth, 

p. xxiv., 1208. Melbourne, Council for Scientific and Industrial 
esearch, 1930. 10s. 

Union Catalogues of Periodicals are essential to the scientific worker who is 
thereby guided to the possible sources of information in the various libraries. 
This new work, covering the whole of the libraries of Australia and Tasmania, is an 
excellent piece of work and will take its place beside the World List issued here in 
1925-27 and the Union List issued for the U.S.A. and Canada in 1927. 


Fats (Cyril) War Books. A Critical Guide. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv., 
318. London, Peter Davies, 1930. 10s. 6d. net. 
An exceptionally well compiled bibliography of books on the Great War. 
The librarian will find this guide a really worthy addition to his bookshelf. 
Wotr (A.) Textbook of Logic. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 408. London, 


Allen and Unwin, 1930. 10s. net. 

Different from the usual run of text-books. The author feels the need of 
practical work in Logic, and exercises are included at the end of the book. 
RosENBERG (Kate) How the Ratepayer is Governed. The Busy 

Citizen’s Introduction to the Local Government of England and 
Wales. 8vo, cloth, pp. 127. London, Williams and Norgate, 
1930. 38. 6d. net. 

This useful work describes the functions of the various local councils, and 
makes clear to-the ratepayer why he pays and what he should get for his money. 
Finn (J. F.) A Common-Sense Guide to Public Speaking. Cr. 8vo, 

cloth, pp xii., 158. London, Chapman and Hall, 1930. 5s. net. 

An t tool for the would-be orator. Contains many useful hints that 
should be useful to the man who speaks at business meetings, Rotary Clubs or 
Propaganda meetings. 


§ 
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Carin (George E. G.) A Study of the Principles of Politics. Being 
an Essay towards Political Rationalization. 8vo, cloth, pp. 470. 
London, Allen and Unwin, 1930. 18s. net. 

An attempt (and far from an unsuccessful one) to restate the basis of human 
society and the methods of collective organisation. It is strong meat for any but 
the real political philosopher, but the author’s investigations into the origin and 
progress of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity render the work essential to all who 
wish to think corre€tly upon political and social theories. 

Every Man’s Own Lawyer. A Handy Book of the Principles of 
Law and Equity. By a Barrister. Sixtieth Edition, Revised, 
including Legislation of 1929. 8Vvo, cloth, pp. xvi., 854. London, 
Crosby Lockwood, 1930. 15s. net. 

The Companies A& which came into operation on November 1st, 1929, has 
been instrumental in making it necessary to publish this, the sixtieth edition, earlier 
than usual. More Lae has been given to Local Government, and other new 
points have been dealt with as fully as possible within the scope of a single-vol me 
work. 

Botumnc (Cunliffe L.) Retail Salesmanship. A Practical Guide to 
Modern Methods of Sales Persuasion Demonstration and Service. 
8vo, cloth, pp. x., 270. London, Pitman, 1930. 7s. 6d. net. 

Explains the principles of merchandising, and the relations between customers, 
shop-keepers and salesmen. A handy volume for those who find a difficulty in 
mastering the art of selling. 

KENLy (Julie Closson) Green Magic. The Story of the World of 
Plants. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 184. London, Appleton, 
1930. 7S. 6d. net. 

The life Story of plants and flowers charmingly told for young and old alike, 
with carefully-drawn designs illustrative of plant-habits and plant-ways. 


PAINTING AND Decoratinc. A Complete Work by Practical Special- 
ists describing modern practice in the training and work of the 
Painter and Decorator. Edited by Charles H. Eaton. Illustrated. 
8vo, cloth. Volume IV., pp. viii., 795-1,038. Volume V., 
pp- vili., 1,043-1,272. Volume VI., viii., 1,275-1,560. 
London, Pitman, 1930. 7s. 6d. net per vol. 

Two of the most important seétions of this work are dealt with in Volume IV., 
namely, “‘ Surface Treatment” and “ Historic Ornament.” Interesting chapters 
on heraldry and colour are to be found in Volume V., both dealt with from the 
decorative point of view and expounding the general principles of design in this 
connestion. Seleéted examples are given. Volume VI., which completes the work, 
after dealing with estimating and book-keeping, enters into the subje& of the 
application of ornament, gildin, , bronzing and lacquering. 

Brirron (Lionel) Brain. A Play of the Whole Earth. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 130. London, Putnam’s, 1930. 5s. met. Paper, 3s. 6d. net. 
This imaginative work opens with a discussion between a librarian of the 

British Museum and a professor of philosophy and ends with the disappearance of 

the world in the night of time ! 

ScHoues (Percy) The Listener’s History of Music. Illustrated. Cr. 
8vo, cloth. Volume I., to Beethoven. Third edition, pp. xiv., 
180. Volume II., The Romantic and Nationalist Schools of the 
Nineteenth Century. pp. xii., 224. Volume III., To the Com- 

ts of To-day. pp. xii., 165. London, Oxford University 
ess, 1929. 6s. net per vol. Complete, 17s. 6d. net. 

A work on new lines for the music-lover. This is no dull history of music 
from the sixteenth century onwards but shows the development of schools and 

, the of of up the ts of to-day. 

author’s work, of which the first part was in great Fm ye now been 
completed and should be available in the music seétion of every library. 
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De 1a Mare (Walter) Desert Islands, and Robinson Crusoe. With 
Decorations by Rex Whistler. 8vo, cloth, pp. 286. London, 


Faber, 1 218. net. 
A series charming essays and reflections on literary gems, etc., that were 
i y used ss a leGute by the author and given before the Royal Society of 


Losses in 1920. 


Squire (J. C.) Sunday Mornings. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 338. London, 


Heinemann, 1930. 6s. net. 


A seleétion from this well-known writer’s articles in The Observer ; 
Essays on the Bible and Prayer Book, on The Engli Inn, Sports, particularly 
cricket, and appreciations of modern authors and their work, among them 


Maurice Hewlett, Joseph Conrad, H. G. Wells, Thomas Hardy and Edmund Gosse. 
A book which would be appreciated by most readers, and should find a place in 
every library. 

Conp.iFFE (J. B.) New Zealand in the Making. A Survey of Economic 
and Social Development. 8vo, cloth, pp. 524. London, Allen 
and Unwin, 1930. 15s. net. 

A thoroughly complete Economic History of New Zealand, with a full des- 
cription of her Imperial and Foreign Policy. 


Go.psmiTH (Margaret) and Vorcr (Frederick) Hindenburg, The Man 
and the Legend. Frontis., 8vo, cloth, pp. 290. London, Faber, 
1930. 128. 6d. net. 

in the crisis of his oe Forty-five years elapsed between Hindenburg’s advance- 
ment po second-lieutenant to brigadier-general. But with 1914, when he was 67 
years of age, his chance of prominence came to him and it must be admitted that he 
made the most of it. A man who aover hin duty 


Casson (Herbert N.) Kelvin. His Amazing Life and World-wide 
Influence. Portrait. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 260. London, Efficiency 
Ma 1930. 

The c Mory of one of our greater “Creative Thinkers” and inventors. 
ond Kelvin are set forth in a most 
lucid manner. No library should be without this latest work of Mr. Casson’s, and 
we feel sure that this biography of a great scientist will have a great sale. 


WILLE (Lewis) Horace Walpole (1717"1797)- A Biographical 
‘Seedy. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 28 London, Sisuiieon 
1930. 18s. net. 

For those who have not access to Dr. 

Horace Walpole’s letters, this short, but in its ae See comprehensive, 

cannot fail to in There is a 
fail to be both useful and i teresting. me 

inaétion”’ which never dies and though his co: soon in tha 

pe ne verbose, it is made readable by the great interest the writer took 


Baxiarp (Brig.-General C. R.) Kitchener. Portrait. Sketch maps. 
8vo, cloth, pp. 380. London, Faber, 1930. 18s. net. 
South Aftica, India and the War 


w 


has been almost meteoric. The new “ Studio” volume records this extraordinary 
development and reproduces the most striking examples by artists of all countries. 

| 
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Harr (B. H. Liddell) The Real War, 1914-1918. Maps. 8vo, cloth, 
. 540. London, Faber, 1930. 12s. 6d. net. 
is author, well-known for his sane views on the War, has attempted to 
ide material for a true verdi@, to see the war in perspeCtive, in fa& to write of 
upon the psychological moment when documentary evidence can be tested by per- 
sonal experience and memory, and achieves a work that is of real importance. The 
numerous maps with which the volume is supplied are helpful in grasping the 
situation. 
FICTION. 


BerEsFoRD (J. D.) Seven Bobsworth. 8vo, cloth, pp. 256. London, 

Faber, 1930. 7s. net. 

Somewhat different from Mr. Beresford’s usual work. A tale of life in a garden 
city written by the oldest resident. Contains much wise and witty material and a 
clever account of a quaint community. 

Bomszau (Ethel) The Arches of the Years. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. 

London, Hutchinson (1930). 7s. 6d. net. 

A Story of Scotland. The book is a hic peaeneage gay hunting 
love, war; the black day of Magersfontein [the Gethsemane the Highland 
Brigade]. The “Arches of the Years”’ is a memorable and noteworthy eshiove- 
ment deserving of success. 


Cuarteris (Leslie) The Last Hero. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 320. London, 
Hodder, 1930. 7s. 6d. net. 
A rattlin,; tale of Si T and his fri , and his 4 
b=. ng good of Simon Templar friends. lady, by an 


Conyers (Dorothea) Hunting and Hunted. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. 
London, Hutchinson (1930). 7s. 6d. net. 


A volume of short Stories, some about horses, others not, but all brightly 
written and readable. 


Dawson (Coningsby) Fugitives from Passion. The Story of an 
Imperishable First Love. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 336. London, 
Hutchinson, (1930). 7s. 6d. net. 

Al d fascinating novel of romance, laid in i@turesque and varying scenes 
as far as the London. There is stir of 
ae throbbings of passion in this well-known author’s powerfully written 
work. 


Dwincer (Edwin Erich) The Army Behind Barbed Wire. A Siberian 
Diary. Translated by Ian F. D. Morrow. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
341. London, Allen and Unwin, 1930. 7s. 6d. net. 

A German officer, taken prisoner by Cossacks in 1915, describes life in Siberia. 

A view of the war from a fresh angle. 

Hasek (Jaroslav) The Good Soldier Schweik. Translated by Paul 
Selver. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, pp. 448. London, Heinemann, 

tos. 6d. net. 
most amusing account of a private in the Austrian army during the war. 

Some of the edventeses ane quite Rebelaision. One of the fannieat books about the 

war, it is at the same time a satirical comment. 


Hastam (A. D.) Cannon Fodder. 8vo, cloth, pp. 288. London, 
Hutchinson, (1930). 7s. 6d. net. 


A refreshing Blood and sex are 
ignored, and in their we are offered interesting and amusing anecdotes of 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

List oF Books ON THE Risse VALLEY in the Accrington, Blackburn, 
Burnley and Preston Public Libraries. Published by the Joint 
Public Libraries’ Committees. 1930. 

DeutscHes RUNDFUNKSCHRIFTTUM. Vol. 1., Nos. 1 and 2, January 
& February, 1930. Berlin, Deutschen Bucherei Reichs-Rundfunk- 
Gesellschaft. 

Tue Nive BrancuH LipRARIES OF THE Pusiic OF NEWARK, 
N.J. 1930. 

Buuietin. A Quarterly Record of New Books added, with Occasional 
Library Notes. Port Elizabeth Public Library. January, 1930. 

BoweErMAN (G. F.) The New Biography. Distriét of Columbia Library 
Association, Washington, D.C., 1929. 

Wutson Buttetin. Vol. 4, No. 7, March, 1930; No. 8, April, 1930. 

READING WITH A Purpose. Kaempffert (Waldemar) Invention and 
Society ; Locke (George H.) English History. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 
Chicago, American Library Association, 1930. soc. per vol. 

Waurraker’s Cumutative Book List. Part XXIII. Jan.-March, 1930. 
London, J. Whitaker, 1930. 

Lewis (H. Elvet) Encouragement: Aspects of Divine Comfort. 
Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 127. London, Religious Traé& Society, (1930). 
2s. 6d. net. 

MacseatH (John) The Hills of God. Frontis. 8vo, cloth, pp. 272. 
London, Religious Traé& Society, 1930. 7s. 6d. net. 


The London Library Service 


Tue London Library Service occupied the attention of the London 
and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association on Wednesday, 
April 30th, at the afternoon meeting at Bedford Square. It was a 
curious meeting. We had a certain amount of pessimism and some 
optimism, and quite a lot of futility. 

Mr. Duncan Gray (St. Marylebone), who, it will be remembered, 
last season in a series of papers dealt exhaustively with the development 
of the London Library Service, briefly summed up the proposals he 
then propounded in the light of later developments and tendencies. 
Whilst evidently agreeing with the late Mr. Frank Pacy that something 
should be done, it was obvious he had come to the conclusion, the 
same conclusion as the majority of the Departmental Committee, that 
nothing much could be done. He suggested that the terms of the Union 
Catalogue Committee should be extended to include consideration of, 
and recommendations towards, the unification of the London Libr-rv 
Service. 

This did not meet with much support. Mr. Walker was of tr 
opinion that the force for amalgamation and unification would cor. 
not from the library or local government world, but from a m 
Stronger outside source. He hinted that, like the Boards of Gur 7 
and the Poor Law world, our funeral arrangements and meth. + 
resurrection would be decided for us. I think it was not a bad haza:< 
Mr. Quinn assured us that difficulties of absorption and co-ordination 
had been and could be overcome, and any librarian who viewed the 
question from a personal one of loss of office or Status, need not feat, 
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Mr. Quinn has retired I believe. 
It does make a difference. Mr. Stewart ranged round his memory and 
found some committee which had, did have, or should have the question 
of the London Library Service under consideration. He thought it 
was a better committee to deal with the matter than the Union Catalogue 
Committee. A somewhat subtle suggestion which makes me more 
than ever inclined to agree with Mr. Walker. Mr. McDougall ex- 
pressed the opinion that voluntary effort could accomplish much to- 
wards uniformity, and instanced the difficulty of getting comparable 
Statistics. 

Mr. R. D. Hilton Smith’s paper on a “‘ Co-operative meme 4 
service for the London area ” provided the optimattic antidote to Mr. 
Gray’s pessimism. He had evidently fully explored the possibilities 
and economics of a co-operative van service for the London area. I 
would advise him to keep that paper by him, in spite of the somewhat 
cooling breezes which blew from those gentlemen who commented 
on it later, for it will be wanted some time, and will save some indi- 
vidual a lot of time and thought. His audience was not disposed to 
travel so far into the future as he was, though Mr. Quinn suggested 
gliders instead of vans. The point which struck me most forcibly with 
regard to the suggested van service was its inevitableness. We are 
now having prepared at considerable expense a Union Catalogue of 
the Metropolitan Libraries. It would appear that should anything 
like a commensurate use be made of that instrument something quicker 
and less costly than the parcel post will be necessary. Messrs. Stewart, 
Gray, Wharton, Wilkes, Gilbert, Prideaux, McDougall, Quinn, 
Barlow and Creed joined in the discussion. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Branch was held on Wednesday, 
May 28th, at Colchester. The arrangements made were excellent ; 
the weather glorious ; the hospitality all that could be desired and the 
attendance inexcusably poor. Approximately 50 people sat down to 
lunch, and this included the Mayor and Mayoress of Colchester, and 
other local people. Here we have a most attractive day’s outing, civic 
recognition and hospitality, and an attendance of not more 30 
members out of a total of 270 odd. 

I would suggest to the members of the London and Home Counties 
Branch that they have all their meetings at Bedford Square in future. 
It will be better for everyone concerned. It will be less trouble and 
less disappointment for the secretary, and the visited librarian; we 
shall not advertise our luke-warmness, is it that, or cold indifference, 
and we shall be doing no dis-service to any individual librarian or the 

ession in his locality. Personally, I would sooner invite the Junior 

ranch to visit my library for I should at least get numbers and 
enthusiasm. I could certainly face my Chairman and Committee 
before the visit with more assurance than I could if the London and 
Home Counties Branch were coming. I counted ten Chiefs only on 
Wednesday. Ten from all London and the Home Counties. Why ? 
Perhaps, as Mr. Walker suggested, there is not room for two associa- 
tions in London. Personally I believe there is the room but not the 
interest. The L.A. is trying to get a large membership. When it has 
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secured its large membership it should then start on the London and 
Home Counties Branch first to get a live membership. No blame can 
be placed on the officials of the Branch. They ask at every i 
for suggestions and they are willing to try any and every possible 
effort to meet the desires of the members. They are the life of the branch 
and sometimes almost its total attendance. As a poor provincial, 
gulled by a library press monopolised by metropolitans, I imagined 
the London and Home Counties to be the livest and most enthusiastic 
branch in the country. Where in the whole country will you find so 
many library authorities so close together, with transport facilities so 
, with staffs proportionally so large, and with attendances at 
meetings so poor ? 


A twenty-eight seater coach more than held the members who 
Started from the Embankment, and those who joined it en route. A 
— drive through Epping Forest was followed by a stop at Chelms- 

ord where the visitors were shown over the new Museum and Art 
Gallery and the Library by Mr. Waite, and provided with light refresh- 
ments. The Museum and Art Gallery reflect great credit on Mr. Waite. 
Colchester was reached about 12.30 p.m., and the Library and Art 
Gallery were inspected before lunch at 1 p.m. The company was 
honoured by the attendance at lunch of the Mayor of Colchester 
(Councillor Fy lly, J.P.) and Mrs. Jolly, Mrs. Gurney Benham, 
Mr. M. R. Hi .A., Curator of the Museum and others. After 
lunch Mr. Hull conducted the party round the Castle and the Museum 
and described in a most interesting way the recent discoveries at 
Colchester. 


The visitors were officially welcomed by His Worship and Mrs, 
Jolly at the Town Hall and the hospitality of the Libraries Committee 
was enjoyed at tea time. 

After tea Alderman W. Gurney Benham, J.P., described the 
Town’s Plate, which was on view in the Mayor’s parlour. Our thanks 
to our Colchester hosts were tendered by Mr. Guy Keeling, seconded 
by Mr. Kearsley, and passed unanimously. The Annual Business 

eeting passed off quietly despite the Chairman’s attempt to rouse a 
replete and satisfied audience. Afternoon meetings were considered 
a successful innovation. Mr. Creed moved and Mr. McDougall 
seconded a resolution that the Minutes of the L.A. Council be sent to 
every Branch. It was carried and rightly so. The Minutes of the 
Council should come up for discussion at every branch meeting. The 
Council should welcome such discussion, in any case, whether it does 
or does not, it will do it no harm to know its business is being argued 
over in the branches. It is a most interesting suggestion and if followed 
up might cause even an increase in the London and Home Counties 
attendances. 


A suggestion that the regulation which precludes the librarian 
from representing his authority at the Annual Conference re-acts 
somewhat harshly on the smaller town librarian, in that it makes him 
pay his own subscription to the Asssociation, met with no support. 
os A splendid drive home in the evening concluded a most enjoyable 
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Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, The Library World. April 23rd, 19303 
Sir, 


The following account of Johannesburg Public Library may be 
of interest to some of your readers. 
The City Council of Johannesburg recently disposed of the build- 
ings and grounds of the Municipal Free Library by public auction, the 
whole realising the sum of £98,750. The preliminaries are now in 
hand for the erection of a new Central Reference and Lending Library 
on an island site 200 feet by 150 feet in the Market Square, at a cost of 
neatly £200,000, and Mr. Vincent Harris has visited Johannesburg 
to advise the Library Committee and to aé& as assessor in a forthcoming 
competition for designs. 

The Johannesburg Library occupies a unique position in this 
sub-continent, inasmuch as it was the first of the Proprietary Sub- 
scription Libraries, which here constitute the entire public library 
service, to be placed in the hands of a municipality for the free use of 
the public. Although this occurred six years ago, the example of 
Johannesburg has hitherto been followed by only two small com- 
munities circulating a few thousand volumes annually. Local 

tience has shown that, in spite of the reputed wealth of South 
Akica, the guinea subscription is an insuperable barrier to the use of 
libraries by the masses. Whilst the number of readers and the circulation 
of books from the Johannesburg Subscription Library was formerly 
about equal to that of such centres as Cape Town, Durban, Port 
Elizabeth, or Pretoria individually, the Municipal Free Library now 
serves a greater number of readers than all these centres collectively 
(15,000 as compared with 12,000), and supplies nearly 25 per cent. 
of the library borrowers in South Africa (15,000 out of 64,000). 

The Carnegie Libraries, of which there are eight or nine in South 
Africa, would appear to be permitted to limit themselves to the free 
supply of non-fiction to non-subscribers, an indulgence which results 
in rendering the Carnegie benefa¢tions almost valueless to the masses. 
As an example, I may instance the largest Carnegie Library in the Sub- 
Continent—that at Germiston—, which, with nearly 2,000 town and 
country subscribers has less than 50 adult free readers for non-fiction. 
The Johannesburg Subscription Library, which at one time issued 
non-fiction without payment to certain classes of readers, had a similar 

rience, only 300 borrowers taking advantage of the facilities 

red, as against 4,000 subscribers. 

The faét is that apart from any cultural value which modern 
fiction may possess it is invaluable as a bait and an advertisement, as a 
means of introducing the library into the homes of the people and 
silently canvassing for readers; free access to a collection of books, 
and the efforts of the library staff then find their opportunity. Whilst 
the free loan of non-fiction may at most increase the number of readers 
ina South African Library by an average of 5 per cent., the removal 
of restri€tions to borrowing would increase their number three- or 
four-fold. As might be anticipated, the borrowers from the Municipal 
Free Library do not make that incessant demand for the latest and 
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least restrained fi&tion and for Best Sellers which is characteristic of 
the Subscription Circulating Library. 

I attach a few figures from the Annual Report of the Library for 
the year ending June 30th, 1929: 

Number of Books ee «+  10$,270. 
Number of Borrowers .. ++ 
Total Issue ee ‘a «+ $60,549. 
diture on Library Service, £10,755, of which Books, 
Binding, and Periodicals account for £4, 832. 

It may be mentioned that the Johannesburg Public Library is the 
only lib in South Africa in which the assistants receive systematic 
tuition sit regularly for the British Library Association Examina- 
tions. 


Library Buildings, Yours, etc., 
Kerk Street, S. B. AsHer, 
Johannesburg. F.L.A, 
Eprror, The Library World. May 30%b, 1930. 
IR, 


May I appeal Soong pens columns to librarians generally for 
information as to Early Railway Books and Pamphlets in their res- 
pective libraries. For the moment the works up to and including the 
year 1830 only are required. Early references to Colliery Railways 
and Locomotives are specially desired. Notes of Parliamentary Pa; 
would be useful and Aas of Parliament, although the latter are elec 
ively dealt with (at any rate after 1800) by the official Index of Local 
and Personal Acts. A record of any Acts before 1800 mentioning 
Railways or Railroads is particularly wanted. 
Faithfully yours, 
st Great Russell St., W.C.1. R. A. Peppr. 


Tue Eprror, The Library World. May 30+b, 1930. 


I feel that in the interests of justice and fair play I cannot allow 
the remarks of your contributor to “ Letters on Our Affairs ” in your 
May issue to pass without expressing appreciation of the constant 
valuable services and advice which the Honorary Secretary has always 
ungrudgingly placed at the disposal of the Library Association. I 
should further like to point out that the Council at its last i 
passed a unanimous vote of thanks to Mr. Savage for the devotdll 
attention he has given to the Association’s affairs. 


2 Ruskin Close, Yours truly, 
N.W.11. Guy W. 


[Ep.—Personally we fully agree with Mr. Keeling’s appreciation 
of the work of the Hon. Sec. of the Library Association.] 


Baker, Librarian, Taunton. Books from private library for 
sale. List upon application. 
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PATENT @VERSEWING 
ls independemt of Lent Lining. 


Is independent ot the Thickness ol the Polded 
Sestions 


| Book-Auction Records 


; 4 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED QUARTERLY 
“RIEGORD- OF LONDON, EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW AND DUBLIN. 
BOOK-AUCTIONS. 


Guide the Valet of Old Books, 


(N.B=Vol: 26 for tht Auction Season prici £4 2h wet) 
Val. 27, Part H., Jan.-March, 1936, ready Jans 15th, 


APPLY por Pxosrectis ro— 
Henry Stevens Son. & Stiles. 

39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET . .. LONDON) W.G.1 


LEAF LINING 
Maallias added to Book Papers Thhaner than 
Swell the back of the book unduly. 
Make the book lop-sided. 
(a) Increase the already too thick.fold of | Is independent of Qualities and Whisk: 
the printed sections. 
Cause the sections to “ of Papers for Sewing Purposes. 
Bard 
Leaf Lining is only suitable for bocke printed 
= om Papers of Medium Thickness 
Oversewing Machine Co. 
if 
SUBSCRIPTION, 30/- net per annum, POST FREE. 
Either in 4 Quarterly Parts, or es 
cloth bound Annual Volume. 


RE-BINDING 


IT IS INCUMBENT ON THE BOOK-BINDER TO ADAPT HIS 
BINDINGS TO BE ATTRACTIVE AND AT THE SAME TIME 
GIVE THE LONGEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SERVICE AT 


ORDINARY COSTS. WE DO THIS. 
THE CHEAPEST BINDING WE DO CAN BE FINISHED 


WITH BLIND TOOLING OR GOLD DECORATION ACCORD- 
ING TO THE WISHES OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


LINEN-GUARDING 


FROM NOW ONWARDS WE SHALL ALBUM-JOINT WITH A 
LINEN GUARD (NOT MULL) ALL FICTION BOOKS OF THICK 
UNWIELDLY PAPERS WHICH CALL FOR SUCH TREATMENT  § 


WITHOUT EXTRA COST. 


WHERE IT IS THE BEST METHOD WE PAPER-LINE EVERY 
FOLD OF WEAK PAPER MAKING IT STRONG FOR SEWING 


THROUGH. 
WE USE OVERSEWING WITH RESTRAINT: AND EVEN 
THEN IT IS HAND-OVERSEWING. MACHINE OVERSEWING 
IS AN EXCEPTION: IT PROVES DETRIMENTAL TO OVER 
95% OF ORDINARY LIBRARY BOOKS. 


UPON RECEIPT OF A POSTCARD WE WILL SEND YOU PRICE 
LIST WITH PARTICULARS OF TEN DIFFERENT STYLES OF 


BINDING BY RETURN OF POST. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD.% 
Bookbinders and Booksellers q 


PORTWAY, BATH 
ENGLAND. 


Printed by F uceas L Moland Street, Birmingham ; 
and Published for the to Great Russell Street, Londoa, 
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